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Nationalism, as a mood or emotion or 
set of values, cannot be measured pre- 
cisely, since a people’s mood or emo- 
tions or values are beyond the reach of 
quantitative modes of analysis. We in- 
fer the existence and depth of national- 
ism in the American or any other people 
from events and actions, events and 
actions suggestive that political poli- 
cies promoting the expansion of the na- 
tion’s territory and its power command 
popular support that is both wide and 
deeply felt. 

Nationalism, as historians know, can 
take diverse forms. And yet a common 
thread running through all varieties of 
nationalism is exaltation of the 
nation, if not necessarily as the 
highest good, then as a transcendant 
good, a cause at least the equal of any 
other, superior by far to most. There 
is much evidence indicating that 
nationalism thrived in the United States 
after the American Revolution and that 
it flourished mightily during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

This is not to say that there were 
not what we nowadays call "counter- 
vailing tendencies" to nationalism 
during the era of James Monroe, Andrew 
Jackson, Henry Clay, and Daniel Webster. 
Sectionalism, as proclaimed by John C. 
Calhoun and others less eloquent than 
he, had powerful support in all parts 
of the nation. 

Champions and enemies of slavery, 
both, engaged in increasingly bitter 


political combat, and in so doing mani- 
fested a preoccupation that was unrela- 
ted to, 1£ not irreconcilable with, 
nationalism and the emotions central to 
nationalism. Leaders of the reform 
movements that blossomed during the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century 
were concerned above all with qualita- 
tive changes enhancing egalitarianism 
within the nation rather than with 
policies likely to enrich or enlarge the 
nation as a whole. Of course, it is 
indirect tribute to the great appeal of 
an essentially uncritical nationalism 
that highminded movements for social 
justice commanded relatively small 
followings in antebellum America. Poli- 
ticians urging Indian expulsion from 
territories that had been guaranteed 
them by federal treaty, or annexation of 
territories belonging to Mexico, or the 
consoling doctrine that it was the 
nation’s "manifest destiny" to occupy 
lands belonging to others won far 
greater support than did critics of our 
internal flaws. Nationalism may have 
coexisted with other belief systems in 
Emerson’s America, but it appears to 
have been very much the first among 
equals in the contest between competing 
values for the hearts and minds of the 
American people. 

A fascinating tribute to the power 
of nationalism and to the powerful pull 
of thought nationalism exerted on the 
affections of the American people is 
provided by Abraham Lincoln’s famous 
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"Greeley letter" of August 22, 1862. 

The president’s statement that his 
"paramount object" in the Civil War was 
to save the Union and that if he "could 
save the Union without freeing any 
Slave, [he] would do it," signifies his 
belief that his constituents cared more 
about preserving the nation’s territor- 
ial integrity than about ridding it of 
an admittedly repulsive institution. If 
secession signified that by 1860-1861 
nationalism had become a subordinate 
value to white southerners, the war 
waged by the North against the Confeder- 
ate states signified nationalism’s con- 
tinuing hold in the nation’s colder 
latitudes. 

Since historians at whatever level 
must not merely recite the historical 
facts but must appraise them as well, we 
cannot confine ourselves to reporting 
the evidences of nationalism in the 
American past. We must ponder the im- 
plications and evaluate the significance 
of these evidences. Anyone who thinks 
interpretation of nationalism can be 
done dispassionately or in a value-free 
or ideology-free way labors under a 
delusion. As Congressman John Quincy 
Adams indicated in a personal letter he 
wrote one year before his death, it 
can’t be done. 

Adams had in 1847 been asked by a 
would-be historian for advice on how to 
write a history of the Mexican War then 
in progress. In his response, after 
pointing out that there was not "a 
shadow of right" in the United States’ 
position concerning culpability for the 
outbreak of the war, Adams advised that 
"a historian must have [no] country." 

It might seem, therefore, that the for- 
mer president was urging clinical 
detachment on historians. Reflection 
suggests he was urging more than that. 

A man of affairs, letters, and power- 
ful religious and philosophical convic- 
tions, Adams understood that no one is 
capable of attaining a detachment alto- 
gether free of the values and influences 
that have shaped his or her life. Adams 
is not setting forth as a standard for 
historians an "objectivity" that is in 
fact unattainable. As he indicated in 
his criticism of our policy toward 
Mexico, Adams believed that the histor- 
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ian--and for that matter the citizen-- 
should judge his or her nation’s behav- 
ior, finding fault with it when that 
behavior does not measure up to the 
critical historian’s or the critical 
citizen’s standard of decency and moral- 
ity. Adams’ advice, which this histor- 
ian finds profound, is that historians 
must indeed appraise but that they must 
hold their own country or government to 
no less demanding a standard than they 
would impose on any other nation. To 
put it another way, Adams advises us 
that historians should not be 
nationalistic. 

Adding to the fascination of this 
advice is the fact that it was offered 
by a man whose adult political career 
was studded with acts and policies that 
were inspired by a most vigorous nation- 
alism. This was the man who alone in 
President Monroe’s cabinet opposed con- 
demnation of General Andrew Jackson’s 
highly questionable, warlike activities 
in Spanish Florida, who not only strong- 
ly backed the Monroe Doctrine but 
brushed aside the idea of British parti- 
cipation in promulgating it, who sur- 
prised many by his eloquent support of 
his political enemy, President Andrew 
Jackson, when in 1835 the latter nearly 
embroiled us in war with France over 
French delay in meeting a less than 
massive debt obligation. Of course, 
this was the man, too, who in the last 
years of his life braved the wrath of 
the dominant pro-slavery elements in the 
national government for his forthright 
opposition to the "gag rule." Adams 
thus personifies well the reality that 
nationalism can commingle with other 
values in the same individual. 

As a highly intelligent man, Adams 
understood the complexity of human 
beings, of the sometimes contradictory 
impulses that shape their behavior. 
Another, perhaps more precise, way of 
understanding Adams is to realize that 
from early youth on, his brand of 
nationalism never accommodated the 
popular notion, ’my country right or 
wrong.’ For as a young man, Adams had 
written his father, President John 
Adams, that he, the younger Adams, could 
not "ask of heaven success for my 
country, in a cause when she should be 
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in the wrong." 

There is of course nationalism and 
nationalism. In early nineteenth- 
century Europe, Joseph Mazzini exalted 
nationhood for Italy as the means by 
which the Italian people would obtain 
social justice and true independence. 
In the antebellum United States, as 
elsewhere, the kind of nationalism that 
was, I think, most pervasive was not 
quite so lofty, glorying above all in 
national conquest and national power, 
national superiority that in effect re- 
garded the nation as an end in itself 
rather than the means of achieving a 
nobler society. 

I am suggesting that the American 
historian must deal no less critically 
with American nationalism than he or she 
must deal with any other subject. 
Admire it; fault it; but say something 
interpretive and--if you are imagina- 
tive enough--something interesting about 
it and about the part it played in 
American life. I happen to agree with 
John Quincy Adams that American nation- 


alism in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, among its other disqui- 
eting consequences, helped propel us 
into an unjust war with Mexico and to 
support what was in effect a presiden- 
tial war that honorable congressmen 
north and south believed the president 
had lied the nation into. The nation- 
alism fostered by the amoral and dema- 
gogic politicians and acquiescent pub- 
licists of antebellum America led many 
Americans uncritically, if not unthink- 
ingly to accept illegal violations of 
Indian rights; an assertive and arrogant 
foreign policy informed by racist 
notions about the alleged decadence and 
inferiority of our non-Anglo-Saxon 
neighbors; and cruel mistreatment of 
millions of blacks, slave and free, and 
by no means in the South alone. 

In researching the perceptions of 
the small army of European travellers 
who in great numbers visited Jacksonian 
America, I was struck by the distaste 
shown even by the most sympathetic of 
the visitors for American slavery, and 
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American hypocrisy, above all in profes- 
sing devotion to such lofty standards as 
freedom and justice while in practice 
denying them to millions of Americans, 
and American boastfulness. There was 
indeed much to boast about, the critics 
conceded. But why, they wondered, did 
Americans insist they spoke the language 
better than did Shakespeare’s country- 
men, or that they were simply better 
than anyone else? 

There may be objection to what some 
may regard as a call for a moralistic 
history which insists on subjecting 
nationalism and other of the nation’s 
historical developments to a test, seek- 
ing to assess the extent to which the 
nation’s actions conform to the histor- 
ifan’s standards of righteous political 
behavior. In his great Farewell Ad- 
dress, George Washington urged that in 
our future relations with other coun- 
tries, the leaders of the nation should 
"give mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence." 
The departing president believed that in 
the long run, conformity to such a high 
standard of international conduct would 
serve the national interest. If one 
agrees with Washington--as I do--he or 
she exhibits what the first president 
called "real patriotism" by forthrightly 
criticizing unworthy national actions, 
no matter how "suspect and odious" (in 
Washington’s phrase) the critic might 
become as a result. 

I suppose it could be argued that 
true nationalism need not be at odds 
with support of policies in accord with 
the requirements of justice and free- 
dom. Certainly, true patriotism, as 
rightly understood by Washington and 
John Quincy Adams, means, not love of 
government or government policy, but 
love of country -- sufficient love to 
take the country to task when its be- 
havior is unworthy, no matter what 
odium might result from such criticism. 
But I think that nationalism, no matter 
how flexibly it is defined, cannot 
reasonably be stretched to encompass 
insistence on just national behavior. 
American nationalism in the nineteenth 
century gloried in acts of measurable 
material and territorial aggrandizement. 
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It was not concerned, let alone en- 
thralled, with qualitative measures that 
would, if anything, have deflected the 
nation from pursuing the policies of 
expansion dear to the hearts of most 
nationalists. 

Let historians interpret nationalism 
as they will. My admonition is simply 
that interpret it they must. My own 
reading is that early nineteenth century 
nationalism had mournful consequences, 
some of which I have touched on. Not 
the lease disconcerting byproduct of the 
era’s nationalism was the emergence of a 
political atmosphere unconducive, even 
hostile, to the sharp critical question- 
ing of inevitably imperfect policy that 
is necessary to the effective function- 
ing of a democratic community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Since nationalism is a historical 
phenomenon that has emerged all over the 
world, it has evoked an enormous amount 
of literature, most of it focusing on 
the course taken and the role played by 
nationalism in particular countries. 
Rewarding studies of nationalism that 
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range across geographical and temporal 
boundaries are Hans Kohn, The Idea of 
Nationalism (1967) and Boyd C. Shafer, 
Nationalism and Internationalism 


(1982). Shafer’s Nationalism: Its 
Nature and Interpreters (AHA Pamphlet 


701, 1976) is a useful introduction to 
the literature. Studies that illuminate 
the rise and influence of nationalism in 
the United States from before the 
American Revolution to the Civil War 
include Richard Merritt, Symbols of 
American Community, 1735-1775 (1966); 
Bernard Bailyn, ed., Pamphlets of the 
American Revolution (1967); Gordon Wood, 
The Creation of the American Republic 
(1969); Charles M. Wiltse, John C. 
Calhoun: Nationalist, 1782-1828 (1944); 
George Dangerfield, The Awakening of 
American Nationalism, 1815-1828 (1965); 
Robert V. Remini, Andrew Jackson and the 
Course of American Empire (1977); Paul 
C. Nagel, One Nation Indivisible: The 
Union in American Thought, 1776-1861 
(1964); John M. Belohlavek, "Let the 
Eagle Soar!" The Foreign Policy of 
Andrew Jackson (1985); Dexter Perkins, 
The Monroe Doctrine, 1826-1867 (1966); 
Major L. Wilson, Space, Time, and 


Freedom: The Quest r Nationality and 


the Irrepressible Conflict (1974); 
Frederick Merk, The Monroe Doctrine and 
American Expansionism, 1843-1849 (1966); 
Albert K. Weinberg, Manifest Destiny 
(1935); Charles Sellers, Jr., James K. 
Polk, Continentalist, 1843-1846 (1966); 
Bernard De Voto, The Year of Decision, 
1846 (1943); Michael P. Rogin, Fathers 
and Children: Andrew Jackson and the 
Subjugation of the American Indian 
(1975); and Richard Slotkin, 
Regeneration Through Violence: The 
Mythology of the American Frontier, 
1800-1860 (1973). 

The above catalogue is far from 
exhaustive, for perceptive observations 
on nationalism can be found in the many 
excellent studies of American life and 
thought before the Civil War. 
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